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DOES MODERN SUBDIVISION DESIGN PAY? 


Today, when every dollar spent for land development must be checked carefully against the end result, 
the smaller operator is apt to question the value of subdivision planning. This skepticism is often justified 
because of the emphasis which has been placed on savings obtainable in large tracts, and the impractical 
character of many published examples which have depended largely on the use of elaborate and unorthodox 
methods such as super-blocks, culs-de-sac, double building lines, etc., for their apparent savings. Complete 
analysis of the latter often shows a failure to include other cost items thus created and little attention to en- 
during market value. The practical test of economical land subdivision is the overall construction cost bal- 


anced against marketability, sales appeal, and liveability measured in terms of front selling feet of buildable 
land created. 
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COMPARATIVE COST ANALYSIS 


Gridiron Plan A Curvilinear Plan B 


Length of Street—4,690 Feet Length of Street—4,310 Feet 
Percentage of the Tract in Street—18% Percentage of the Tract in Street—16.5% 


Quantity Unit Cost Cost Total Quantity Unit Cost Cost Total 
SANITARY SEWER 
8” Pipe 5,050 ft. ; : $12,625.00 4,515 ft. ; ; 288. 
Manholes 18 : a. 2,250.00 $14,875.00 17 i ; ,128.00 $13,413.00 
STORM SEWER 


15” Pipe 1,765 ft. 5 : 4,413.00 
Manholes 8 i j 1,000.00 


Catchbasins 14 . i 1,750.00 7,163.00 : a. 1,250.00 6,188.00 


WATER MAINS (INCL. VALVES) 
6” C.I. Pipe 5.515 ft. 2.00 ft. 11,030.00 11,030.00 5,480 ft. 2.00 ‘ft. 10,960.00 10,960.00 


STREET PAVING AND GRADING 


Rolled Curb and Gutter 10.600 ft. 1.30 ft. 13.780.00 9.650 ft. 1.30/ft 12,545.00 
4’ Sidewalk (One Side) 22,650 sq.ft. .25 sq.ft. 5,663.00 21,000 sq.ft. .25/sq.ft. 5,250.00 
Roadway Paving 12,200 sq.yds. 2.00’sq.yd. 24,400.00 11,250 sq.yds. 2.00/’sq.yd. 22,500.00 
Grading 10,000 cu.yds. 1.00 cu.yd. 10,000.00 7,000 cu.yds. 1.00’cu.yd. 7,000.00 
Street Trees 150 5.00 ea. 750.00 54,593.00 142 5.00 ea. 710.00 48,005.00 


TotTaL ConstrRuCcTION Costs 140 lots—average 60’ x 120’ $87,661.00 136 lots—average 60’ x 120’ $78,566.00 


1 lot —Construction cost $626.00 1 lot —Construction cost $578.00 
Cost per front Cost per front 
selling foot $ 10.45 selling foot $ 9.63 


Savings in Construction Costs of Plan B over Plan A—Total $9,095, per lot $48, per front selling foot 82¢. 


For the purposes of practical comparison, an actual tract of approximately 30 acres has been chosen for 
illustration here. (See plans on page three.) This is the approximate size of the average subdivision cur- 
rently being developed throughout the United States. The tract used for analysis is at the present time being 
considered for single family development in the Washington, D. C., area, and was chosen principally be- 
cause a topographic survey of the property was at hand. Certain existing conditions must be met in devel- 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Home Building in the South 


It was my pleasure during January to take a two weeks trip through the 
south under the auspices of the National Association of Home Builders. 

Panel discussion meetings on site selection and subdivision development were 
held in Atlanta, Birmingham, Houston, Dallas, and Oklahoma City. 

The objectives of these meetings were twofold: (1) to render a service to 
the builders, particularly the smaller, less experienced operators; (2) to secure 
added interest and support for the Urban Land Institute. 
that both of these objectives were well fulfilled. 

The method of organizing the meetings was to select a panel composed of 
eight or ten members. Four or five were leading and experienced local builders 
and land developers; the others usually included a prominent mortgage banker, 
a member of the local planning commission, a Land Planning Engineer from 
FHA, and the state FHA Director or Chief Underwriter. I acted as moderator. 

Those who were invited to attend were members of the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation, Realtors, city and utility company officials, as weil as members of hous- 
ing commissions and of the Chamber of Commerce or other civic organizations 
who were particularly interested in housing and city planning. 

The attendance at the meetings ran from 50 in Dallas to 150 in Oklahoma 
City and Houston. The meetings started at 10:00 A.M. and were either concluded 
by 1:30 P.M., or a whole day was taken with a lunch time intermission. In Okla- 
homa City, where a most enthusiastic meeting was held under the leadership of 
Bill Atkinson, builders from all over the state were invited and a full days’ 
session was held and a fine buffet luncheon served. Advantage was taken at 
the luncheon period to explain the work of the Urban Land Institute and to 
secure new memberships. This was most successful. Houston, under the chair- 
manship of Bill Farrington, also had a large and enthusiastic meeting. We were 
most fortunate in having the past president of the Institute, Hugh Potter, as a 
member of the Houston panel. 

The discussion subjects covered ranged from selection of a subdivision site, 
utility and street construction costs, to the effect of the airplane on future resi- 
dential areas, city planning, and zoning. 

After a discussion of each main topic by panel members and the moderator, 
questions or comments were requested from the audience. In this way matters 
that were of particular interest to the local builders were fully covered. 

A few examples of the constructive action taken by the builders as a result 
of these meetings are worth noting. In Atlanta, a critical situation exists in that 
there are several thousand new homes that are unoccupied due to lack of elec- 
tricity or gas. A resolution was passed to appoint a committee to meet with the 
utility officials and the plan commission for the purpose of selecting areas in 
which utility extensions could be issued. Steps were also taken to organize a 
committee of builders and other civic leaders to study areas in which housing 
for Negroes could be constructed. As is the case in many cities, the areas in 
which Negro housing can go without serious repercussions are extremely limited, 
and a difficult problem has developed because of the demand by Negro leaders 
for decent homes in a healthful environment. I found complete sympathy with 
this objective on the part of the representative southern real estate men with 
whom I talked. 

In Oklahoma City, the City Planning Commission wrote a most complimen- 
tary letter regarding the forum and stated, “It opened the eyes of everyone in 
attendance,” and “A meeting of this kind should be repeated as it would better 
acquaint ¢'l of us with matters and facts that would benefit not only the devel- 
oper, the planner, and the city administration, but the community in general.” 

Additional meetings have already been scheduled in Cleveland and Roch- 
ester with others to follow after the Builders Exposition in Chicago which will 
take place February 23 to 27. The Urban Land Institute wiil have a booth as 
it did last year. Representatives of U.L.I.’s Community Builders’ Council and 
I will participate in a panel meeting on Land Development to be held the eve- 
ning of February 24. S.H.M. 
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U. L. |. TRUSTEES MEET 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Urban Land Institute 
was held in Washington, D. C. on Jan- 
uary 26. Newton C. Farr was unani- 
mously re-elected President for the 
ensuing year as were Foster Winter. 
Vice-President; Herbert U. Nelson, 
Secretary; and L. D. McKendry, Treas- 
urer. 

A. J. Stewart, Vice-President, Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, and Frank H. Ayres, Frank 
H. Ayres & Son, Los Angeles, were 
elected to serve as Trustees for three 
year terms. The following were re- 
elected to serve on the Board of Trus- 
tees for three year terms: William H. 
Ballard, Boston; Arthur W. Binns, 
Philadelphia; L. F. Eppich, Denver; 
Newton C. Farr, Chicago; Philip W. 
Kniskern, Philadelphia; Walter J. 
Mattison, Milwaukee; Warren Morris, 
Cleveland; Walter S. Schmidt, Cincin- 
nati; and Howard J. Tobin, Milwaukee. 

Following the business meeting, the 
Trustees were informed that the Slum 
Elimination Committee of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards had 
on the previous day unanimously 
adopted with one exception, the four- 
teen principles recommended by U.L.I. 
as a basis for state urban redevelop- 
ment enabling acts as its guiding policy 
for any future legislation in this field. 
(See Technical Bulletin No. 2.) Under 
Principle Five, Finance of Land As- 
sembly, the committee deleted the pro- 
vision which would permit local gov- 
ernments to receive federal assistance 
or credit. 
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TRENDS IN URBAN TRANSIT 
VEHICLES 

A comparative analysis of the vari- 
transit facilities 
used in the city of Milwaukee reveals 
a high safety record and public pref- 
erence for the trolley and gas bus, ac- 
cording to M. J. Thompson, Claims 
Agent, Electric Railway 
and Transport Company, writing in the 
American Agency Bulletin of the Na- 


ous modes of mass 


Milwaukee 


tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
All three types of urban transit vehi- 
cles are operated in Milwaukee with 
differences in 
rates. Early bus operation, without the 
modern safety devices, produced amaz- 
ingly low frequencies of traffic acci- 
dents compared with rail operation. 
Costs per mile of operation ran con- 
sistently 75% to 80% below accident 
cost of rail operation. Trolley 
have produced fewer accidents per mil- 
lion passengers carried than either street 
In traffic accidents 
alone, the trolley bus was involved in 
half accidents as 
street cars per 100,000 miles of opera- 
tion and gas buses in only one-third 
as many. However, as gas buses are 
operated in the outlying areas, 
while trolley buses cover former street 
car lines in the congested areas, this 
difference can be discounted. Given 
the same operating conditions, the trol- 


considerable accident 


buses 


cars or gas buses. 


less than as many 


only 


ley bus would have a lower rate than 
the gas bus. The principal reason for 
the much lower rate lies in maneuver- 
ability. “It is inevitable”, Mr. 
Thompson, “that safety engineers vi- 


says 


tally concerned with measures designed 
to reduce traffic hazards and accidents, 
and traffic experts on whom rests the 
responsibility for the liquid flow of 
traffic on our city streets, will arrive at 


at em Vestn exrhhinhk ¢, 
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o transportation 
claim men is now crystal clear, that 
the lane blocking, rail confined, 
street car must give way to the more 
flexible, curb loading, rubber-tired con- 


two 


veyance, as surely as traffic require- 
ments, long ago, caused the replace- 
ment of horse-drawn cars with elec- 
trically operated street cars.” 

Public preference is indicated in the 
fact that since 1942 travel] on rail lines 
in Milwaukee has increased about 412 
per cent, while that on gas and trolley 
buses increased 41 per cent. From 1936 
to 1941 riding increased 61 per cent on 
six lines where trolley buses were sub- 
stituted for street cars. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, public transit vehicles are 
thirteen times safer than private auto- 
mobiles. 
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Does Modern Subdivision 
Design Pay? 

(Continued from Page One) 
oping the tract: (1) Three platted streets 
on the east must be extended. (2) One 
street must extend through the tract 
from north to south permitting a future 
connection to the north. (3) Complete 
utilities must be installed to service all 
lots except those abutting the existing 
boundary street on the south where all 
utilities except sidewalks are present. 
Beyond this the developer is on his own. 
His first reaction may be to adopt the 
old gridiron pattern in an effort to ob- 
tain a maximum number of lots from 
the tract on the theory that an ultimate 
return of, say, $1,000 per lot, including 
the house, will be realized. Thus, the 
more lots created, the greater the mar- 
gin of profit. 


Comparable Plans 


Comparison of Plans A and B shown 
on page 3 should, however, raise con- 
siderable doubt in his mind as to 
the soundness of this approach. Here 
are two plans, completely comparable 
except as to layout; both are on the 
same tract of land; streets are 50 feet 
in width; the standard lot is 60 feet x 
120 feet; roadway pavement is 26 feet 
wide between rolled curbs; 4 foot side- 
walks are provided adjacent to the curb 
on one side of each street only; con- 
tours shown are at 10 foot intervals. 

Other things being equal, gridiron 
Plan A with 140 lots should, at $1,000 
per unit, gross $4,000 more than curvi- 
linear Plan B with 136 lots. However, 
the engineering cost analysis shown on 
page 1 reveals that Plan B is less costly 
in every instance. The net result is a 
total saving of $9,095 in construction 
costs representing $48 per lot or 82¢ 
per front selling foot. 


Sales Appeal 


On the other hand, it requires only 
casual inspection of the two plans to 
determine that Plan A contains a 
greater number of undesirable lots than 
does Plan B. The developer may well 
find himself faced with excessive grad- 
ing costs in order to make these un- 
desirable lots buildable. Loss of exist- 
ing tree growth, excessive settlement 
of new fills, and problems of erosion 
must also be considered. It should also 
be noted that Plan A provides no pro- 
tection on the west against uncontrolled 
development of the adjacent acreage. 
Plan B within site limitations is insu- 
lated against this possibility. Past ex- 
perience indicates that both FHA and 
qualified independent appraisers would 
place an average valuation on the lots 
in Plan B from 8 to 15% higher than 
those in Plan A. Reasons for this, among 
others, would include adherence to 


topography resulting in superior home 
sites, discouragement to future use of 
streets by through traffic, reasonable 
variation in lotting, and avoidance of 
monotony. In other words, fewer good 
lots have created more value than more 
poor lots. 

Add these values up in any way you 
wish. Then select a lot for your own 
home from either Plan A or B. In 
which project would you rather (a) 
live, (b) build for sale, or (c) market 
building sites? 

There appears to be only one answer, 
namely, the values to be obtained from 
well considered modern subdivision 
planning pay substantial dividends both 
in construction savings and_ higher 
market value. 


TRANSIT IN CITY PLANNING 

Evidence of the increasing part the 
transit industry is taking in civic prob- 
lems is contained in a paper given by 
E. D. Merrill, President of the Capital 
Transit Company, before the Washing- 
ton Advertising Club, District of Co- 
lumbia. Pointing out the common in- 
terest not only of the transit industry 
but the local merchant, property owner, 
shopper, worker, and church goer, as 
well as their mutual dependence upon 
public transit, Mr. Merrill cited a re- 
cent Washington survey which dis- 
closed that 91% of those entering the 
downtown area to shop depended on 
public transit. Of the remaining 9%, 
only 3% used automobiles. 

Emphasizing the need to stabilize the 
central retail district, Mr. Merrill stated 
that while the central business district 
of Washington comprised only 1.7% of 
the entire taxable area of the District 
of Columbia, it paid 23% of the total 
real estate taxes collected. 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objective is to advance research 
and education for practical meth- 


ods of assuring sound city growth, 


conservation of present business 
and residential areas and recon- 
struction of blighted areas. Serv- 
ices and publications of the In- 
stitute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
$25 for 
associations and public agencies; 


$100, sustaining membership. 


libraries; corporations, 








